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Memorabilia. 


(He April number of the Antiquaries 
Journal will be reckoned one of the most 
important the Society has ever produced by 
reason of the detailed description and discus- 
sion of the magnificent burial-ship excavated 
at Sutton Hoo, contributed by Mr. C. W. 
Phillips, F.S.A. The account of the process 
of excavation is as interesting as anythin 
in the whole report. When it is considere 
that none of the wood of the ship remains and 
that the ship was completely filled up with 
sand, the delicacy of the operation of excavat- 
ing her and the ingenuity of the devices 
employed become matters for great admira- 
tion. By the filling with sand the clench- 
nails which held her together were prevented 
from moving out of place even when the wood 
had rotted. Working carefully from the 
inside, the excavators removed all the content 
without displacing any of the nails, and so 
accurately that the face of the excavation 
everywhere was the sand which had pressed 
against the timbers of the boat from the out- 
side, and which sometimes still bore in recog- 
nizable form the imprint of the grain of the 
wood. A curious fact discovered was 
that roots of plants followed the places where 
the wood of the ship had once been. Some of 
these must have extended from 18 to 20 ft. below 
the original summit of the barrow. It is true 
to say that in this barrow, at all events, it 
would, have been possible to get a general idea 
of the form and dimensions of the ship from 
the distribution of the roots alone, for they 
confined themselves strictly to the wood traces. 
Alike in form and dimensions the ship may 
% taken ‘to represent the summit of one 
line of ship-building of that day. It is sug- 
stra that it may, at the time when it was 
ried, have been already archaic—a piece of 
fine ship-building of an earlier generation 
done for some royal or noble patron, compared 


which, though it has not yet lost its official 
position, is now in fact a museum piece. 

Was the ship a cenotaph, or was a bod 
buried in her? No burnt bones were found, 
and cremation may therefore be left out of 
count. In an inhumation, the action of the 
sand would probably have left some re- 
mains unconsumed, in particular the teeth, 
but none at all have been found. There are 
no objects, such as finger-rings, wrist-clasps 
or metal tags belonging to clothing, which 
would almost Prorre, a have decked a body so 
buried. ‘‘We are compelled, 
then,’ Mr. Phillips concludes, “‘ to regard the 
whole grave as a cenotaph in honour of a 
man whose body could not be recovered for 
burial. It is idle to speculate how this might 
have come about, though the fact that the 
burial is in a ship at once sugggests loss at 
sea.’’ 

The treasures the ship held are exhaustively 
discussed, while numerous and excellent photo- 
graphs and diagrams bring every detail 


vividly before the eye. 
‘WE have received from the London Vege- 

tarian Society a sixpenny pamphlet by 
Mr. H. Saxe Wyndham relating the life of 
Dr. William Lambe, a medical practi- 
tioner, who made himself a name by advo- 
cating vegetarian diet and the use of 
distilled water. He had been brought to this 
régime by his own ill-health. Adopted when 
he was over forty, it brought him success- 
fully to the age of eighty-two. Combined 
with his vegetarianism—which he seems to 
have been somewhat ruthless in imposing on 
his family—there went a certain amount of 
harmless eccentricity, of which one feature 
was his sleeping for hours in the daytime and 
sitting up at night. Eventually he settled 
in London, first in Bedford Row, then in 
Kentish Town. He inspired confidence as a 
medical man, and had several distinguished 
patients; among these it appears were both 
Shelley and Keats. He has been identified 
as the doctor who, in Mrs. Gisborne’s phrase, 
put ‘‘ poor Keats under sentence of death,”’ 
and insisted on the journey to Italy. With 
Shelley he formed a friendship. Lambe anti- 
cipated several of the vegetarian and dietetic 
counsels current at the present day. He 
belonged to a good Herefordshire family, the 
Lambes of Biddney and Henwood. He has 
his place in the ‘ D.N.B.’ The booklet before 
us, written by his great-grandson, adds some- 
thing in the way of detail and anecdote to 


here to the royal yacht Victoria and Albert | our knowledge of him. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE NATURE OF ARMORIAL 
BEARINGS. 


AST autumn in ‘N. and Q.’ (clxxvii. 164, 
185) I co-related the researches upon the 
theory of Quartering in England, and showed 
the relationship of the ‘‘ Armorial Family ”’ 
to the Barony by Writ. It remains to cast 
some light on the muddled thinking which 
seems to exist regarding relationship of 
(a) Quartering in formal’? or permanent 
arms; to (b) ‘‘ schemes of quarterings’’ in 
England ; and (c) ‘‘ genealogical escutcheons ”’ 
as prewves de noblesse. These are three quite 
different things. That is something the 
ordinary student of heraldry seldom appre- 
ciates, and which he is not specifically told 
in heraldic text-books, though as we shall see, 
the distinction is one well-recognized by 
heraldic writers. (Stevenson notices the dis- 
tinction in a footnote, ‘ Heraldry in Scot- 
land,’ p. 273). Nevertheless, their failure to 
set forth the fact concisely has led to a good 
deal of misapprehension. The very ‘‘ exclu- 
siveness ’’ and associations of the term ‘‘ six- 
teen quarterings ’’ has created a sort of acqui- 
sitive craving for quarterings (a) and (6); 
from a vague feeling that it in some way has 
association with (c), which it has not. 

No herald would minimise the interest, 
utility, and decorative value of ‘‘ marshal- 
ling ’’ (the technical term which . includes 
“quartering ’’), but it is essential to under- 
stand that in ‘‘ permanent arms” (whether 
settled by Exemplification in England, or 
Matriculation in Scotland), this is a matter, 
not for some ‘“‘ rule of thumb,’’ but for com- 
monsense discrimination amongst the rights 
inherited. (It is also necessary to grasp what 
the rights inherited are). Any other course 
would quickly reduce heraldry to an unwork- 
able mess, illustrative of nothing of any prac- 
tical significance. In Scotland particularly, 
it has been observed that the mediaeval con- 
cept of objective heraldry subsists, adjusted 
on practical grounds in frequent re-matricu- 
lations. Where various armorial rights have 
been inherited and are desired to be mar- 
shalled, 

There is no specific order or position for the 
arms of the different names ... and the matter 
is always largely governed by the importance 


of the respective estates and t iv 

Stevenson alludes to the same feature 
(‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ p. 167) : 

The paternal arms . . . may be found in a 

less important place, in the shield of a cadet 
who may consider that the arms of some house 
which he has come to represent in the female 
line... are a greater distinction to him than 
his subordinate place in the house of his 
fathers. 
If he perpetuates the maternal ‘‘ representa- 
tion,”? he promotes those arms to the “ pro- 
nominal ’’ quarter,! and we are told that in 
Scotland quartering is discouraged unless it 
involves ‘‘ chief representation ” or important 
estates. The influence of the latter, re 
marked both by Fox-Davies and Stevenson, 
will be better understood from F. Funk- 
Brentano’s ‘The Old Regime in France,’ 
pp. 5, 7, 73, where the writer identifies the 
noblesse ‘‘ family’? with ‘‘ Feudalism,” the 
representation of which was not, even in 
France, invariably governed by Coutume de 
Paris, different coutumes existing in Brie, 
Champagne, Brittany, Maine, and Anjou. 
From its origin, in a confirmation or grant 
of tesserae nobilitatis the ‘‘ Armorial Fam- 
ily ’” is thus further equated with the “‘ feudal 
family ’’ and the ‘‘ dignity in fee,’’ or other- 
wise feudally limited. Those who write or 
talk glibly of ‘‘ genealogical quarterings,” 
and “illustrating blood descent,’ overlook 
what Nisbet and Stevenson allude to (‘ Sys- 
tem of Heraldry,’ II. iii., p. 110) and Fox- 
Davies so reiterates: Quartering implies 
Representation (‘‘ wholly or in part ’’) of an 
Armorial Family. (See clxxvii. 185). Now 
if such a family is of a ‘‘ Salic’’ structure, 
and confined to those connected to its founder 
through males only, a woman may indeed 
bear, or communicate during marriage, an 
impaled scutcheon, but never could she trans 
mit arms, or be an ‘‘ heiress in blood,” for 
it is of the essence of such a group-structure 
that female blood cannot transmit member 
ship of such a group, much less its ‘‘ repre 
sentation.” 

Is it reasonable to suppose that 
heraldry would purport to illustrate some 
thing which, on the theory involved, does not 
exist? To say in those circumstances that 
arms “‘ represent families,’ and that a quat 
terly coat “illustrates the pedigree” and 
‘“heirship of blood,’ is simply nonsense. In 
families of such a structure quarterings, 


1 In. this article we are considering only th 
erase where both arms are retained. f 
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the British sense, would purport to demon- 


strate a genealogical lie, and a legal non- | 


ity. 

quarterings in those continen- 
tal realms where Salic family-succession does 
obtain, do not denote heirship of blood. No 
such thing exists in such communities. Quar- 
terings there, represent fiefs, and are 
often employed to denote fiefs acquired in other 
ways than by marriage, ¢.g., bequest or yu 
chase (‘Complete Guide,’ 557, where Fox- 
Davies remarks on the distinction from the 
British blood-representation-quartering.) 
In short, the theory of quartering, used (with 
detail modification) in Scotland and England, 
is inconsistent with a conception of British 
“ Armorial Families’ as ‘‘ Salic,’’ and is a 
cumulatio armorum (—rather an important 
term used by Mackenzie (‘ Works,’ ii., 
p. 622)) involving a principle evidently akin 
to the respective descents of heritage or 
dignities. 

Arms being in the nature of dignities and gov- 
erned by similar rules, both in origin and 
enjoyment. (Halsbury’s ‘Laws of England,’ 
xxii, p. 559, n. (a)), 
and in the words of Nisbet: 

Arms being the proper Ensigns of Nobility 
when they proceed from the concessions of 
Sovereigns or their principal Heralds, em- 
powered for that effect. (‘System of 
Heraldry,’ II. iii., p. 65.) 

We have to keep in view that a grant of 
arms is simply a grant of a dignity? of 


2De la Roque, in treating of ennoblement, 
observes of grants of arms—and I must_reit- 
erate that all armorial grants made by Kings- 
of-Arms are “ from the Crown,” since to them, 
as Lord Robertson observed in Macdonell v. 
Macdonald, the Crown’s armorial prerogative 
has been delegated—says: “ Il annoblit tacite- 
ment ceux qui ne sont pas nobles, puisqu’il 
leur accorde ou confirme des armoiries.” — 
“Traite de la Noblesse,’ 1734. The Spanish 
Kings-of-Arms are less “ tacit,” expressly stat- 
ing in their confirmations that the applicant 
“has petitioned us to appoint, confirm, and 
describe the armorial bearings which belong to 
him, and that he can use through his paternal 
and maternal lines, thereby declaring him a 
nobleman,”’ and wind up that “in the Royal 
hame we give the present Patent of Nobility 
and Certificate of Arms, sealed with our Seal 
of Office.” Similarly Henry VIII’s Commis- 
sion to Benolt Clarenceux, 19 April, 1530, de 
clares that “ scochens squares and losenges be 
tokens of nobleness,” and in authorising 
Clarenceux to confer arms on those who “ by 
service doon to Us, or to other that be encreased 
or augmented to possessions and riches hable 
to mayntayne the same,” ordains that “ all 


nobilitas minor, just as a peerage is a grant 
of nobilitas major, and that what has in 
every instance to be considered is the limita- 
tion of the dignity, 

The idea of a genealogical escutcheon ‘‘ to 
illustrate descent ”’ is really a confusion with 
something quite different—the preuves de 
noblesse, of which comparatively little is 
understood in Britain. tn England, as has 
been pointed out, the ‘‘ patchwork quilt ”’ 
shields displaying ‘‘ schemes of quarterings,” 
are an assertion of rights under the English 
system of fractional representation in digni- 
ties—including representation of the ‘‘ Arm- 
orial Family.’’ The genealogical escutcheon 
of the Continent (quite distinct from heredi- 
tary feudo-family arms), are assertions (or 
advertisements) of ‘‘ complete nobility,’ and 
really display the four, eight, sixteen, or 
thirty-two quarterings of the grand-, the 
great-grand-, the great-great-grand-, or the 
great-great-great-grandparents. They show 
the descent from noblesse ‘‘ in every branch.” 
Nisbet, though as usual somewhat confused 
over his various readings, does distinguish 
the two grounds: 


such as shall be enoblished to have their armes 
regestred in the Erle Marshalles boke” (A. R. 
Wagner, ‘Heralds and Heraldry,’ p, 9)—the 
“ Boke ” being thus made a sort of equivalent 
of the Scottish Lyon Kegister. ‘lhe word 
“enoblished”’ is an anglicisation of “ en- 
noblesse-ed,” and was evidently designed to dis- 
tinguish between nobilitas minor, and the re- 
stricted post-Tudor sense of “ennoble” in 
allusion to peerage. The financial qualification 
(£10 rent or £300 moveables) for “‘ maintain- 
ing the port of a Gentleman,” or as the French 
put it, “to live nobly,” was in France further 
subject to loss of noblesse for derogeance from 
engaging in trade, but never obtained in Eng- 
land or Scotland. 

3Camden defines nobility thus (trans. 
Latin): ‘‘ Nobles are divided into minor and 
major. Minor nobles are Knights, Esquires, 
and those who in the vernacular are termed 
Generosi and Gentleman.” The Scots Act, 
1592, c. 125, ordaining “ inhibition to all the 
common sort of people” to “beir ony signes 
armorials” narrates that those who should be 
* distinguishchit be thair armes” those 
*‘quha ar gentlemen of blude®’ and those “ dis- 
cendit of noble stok and linage.” The latter, 
involving a genealogical inquiry and jurisdic- 
tion, adverts to cadency; whilst the former dis- 
tinguishes those whose noblesse) 
is one of “ gentle blood,” viz., the hereditary 
“dignity of a gentleman” (Halsbury’s ‘ Laws 
of England,’ 1912, xxii., p. 289; “N. and Q,,’ 
elxxvil. 165) as distinct from those having a 
mere temporary, personal or official “ gentil- 
ity ” from vocation or office (‘ Tartans of the 
Clans and Families,’ p. 29, note 3, p. 42, note 6). 
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to shew their noble descent and especially by 
the issue of those who have married Heiresses 
to shew the right they have to their territories 
and lands. (‘System of Heraldry,’ II. iii. 
p.-4%,, 1, 21. 

He somewhat failed to grasp the purport 
of the former—so very important in Euro- 
pean society, and disposed of them as 
but a heap of maternal descents, who have no 
right to carry the arms of these families of 
which ‘their mothers and grandmothers were 
neither heiresses nor Representatives, and so 
cannot regularly nor justly be marshalled and 
transmitted to posterity as formal arms but 
ere, and will be, looked upon by all judicious 
heralds and others as a piece of maternal 
genealogy (ib., II. iii., p. 112.) 

He unconsciously corroborated the real 
nature of these by his comment that thirty- 
two quarters is the greatest number used in 
France; as a ‘‘ proof” of great-great-great- 
grandparents. The simplicity of Scottish 
heraldry has been retained by heirs of line re- 
fraining from quartering paternal arms, even 
where these exist, as well as in the cases of 
heiresses transmitting through a non-armi- 
erous husband. (‘Scots Heraldry,’ p. 107). 
in a case where inclusion of paternal arms 
would have led to a grandquartered coat, 
Lord Lyon Burnett expressed the opinion: 

It seems to me that if you drop the paternal 

surname, it would be as well to leave out the 
arms and take the coat associated with this 
branch of the Erskine family, with no further 
alteration than the slight one of engrailing the 
bordure. 
The difference was, he explains, as ‘‘ from 
Cardross,’’ the house from which Erskine of 
Linlathen sprang. The arms were confirmed 
by matriculation (not patent) 20 May, 1870 
(‘ Lyon Register,’ viii., p. 70). 

As regards transmissible arms (and both 
Nisbet and Mackenzie lay down contingencies 
in which maternal arms will transmit per se), 
he noticeably distinguishes between women 
who are merely “ heiresses’’ and those who 
are representatives,’’4 thereby recognizing 
the existence of non-Salic ‘‘ armorial fami- 
lies ’’ in Scotland,5 and here we are concerned 
only with the fact of the existence of such 


4 Cf. Grace Graden of Earnslaw, “heir and 
representative of the said family of Earnslaw,” 
1672, Lyon Reg. i, 314; Anne Dick or Cuning- 
ik dest and representa- 

ve 0 e Houses of Caprington and P - 

- “N. and Q.,’ 3 and 10 Feb., 1940, s.v, 
* Duffus of Claverhouse ’), 


families, not with the circumstances in which 
they arise. 

isbet’s incidental commentary on “‘lands” 
recalls Fox-Davies’ summary regarding 
Scotland : 
the custom of indiscriminately quartering is 
much less than in and com- 
paratively seldom adopted; unless estates or 
chief representation in an important or appre 
ciable degree follow the technical heraldic re. 
presentation. (‘Complete Guide,’ p. 535; not 
too happily expressed, since the point of obser- 
vation is that “ discrimination” is shown!) 

It is desirable to examine more closely the 
nature of the ‘‘ arms” and ‘‘ quarterings” 
transmitted by these ‘‘ heiresses’’ and ‘re 
presentatives ’? whom Nisbet is so careful to 
distinguish, the latter being those who, in 
Fox-Davies’ language, pass down “ chief re- 
presentation,’’ since he, as an Englishman 
unconversant with the Scottish principle of 
praecipuum in matters indivisible, could not 
wholly divest himself of the English concept 
of fractional representation. 

It is the more necessary, since Stevenson 
did not go into that aspect of the question, 
merely observing : 

There is no such thing ts inheritance of 
arms of alliance, nor? of quartering them with 
the paternal arms, unless they may infer re- 
presentation of the family they belong to. 
(‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ p. 273.) 

I think the simplest illustration will be this: 
Envisage the arms, an incorporeal nobiliary 
hereditament, as a feudal noble-terre with 
castle, in the ‘‘middle room’’ whereof ‘‘resides” 
the dignity of Chef du Nom et d’Armes,8 the 


6 He noticed it as regards supporters though, 
at p. 528: “If the family were an untitled [he 
means non-peerage] Scottish family entitled to 
supporters, these would descend to Mary [the 
heir-of-line] unless they had been specifically 
granted with some other limitation.” 

7 This disjunction alludes to Stevenson’s view 
that the arms of an heiress are descendible 
ho se (see pp. 336, 353), when he categorically 
ays down; “ The label is the charge appro- 
priate to be borne by the heir-male who is not 
the heir of line of his house when the prin- 
cipal, i.e., undifferenced, arms have gone to the 
heir of line.” (ib., p. 301; cf. ‘Scots Heraldry.’ 


p. 273.) 

8Cf. Torphichen, ‘ Scots Peerage,’ viii. 
p. 392. No “illustration ” is ever quite co-inei- 
dent, and likening the arms to an “ estate’ 
does not modify their status as “in the nature 
of dignities” (see ‘N. and Q.,’ 2 Sept., 165) 
all hereditary dignities being in the nature of 
incorporeal fiefs, cognisable not in “ ordina 
courts of law,” but “by the Law of Arms 
in curia militari.) 
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tenure of which castle involves bearing the 
castle’s name, etc. (Cf. arms borne “ for the 
name of ’’ and the ‘‘ pronominal quarter,”’ 
etc.). If this estate devolves on heirs-por- 
tioners, it is divided equally between the 
sisters, but any jurisdiction, or other indivis- 
ible superiority, and the caput or mansion, 
fall to the eldest, who gets the share of the 
estate containing the mansion.9 

Now I think the position is, that if the 
“conditions ’’ as to name attach to the 
“mansion”? (to which we have likened the 
plain arms and ‘‘ headship ’’—properly 
chiefship ’’—of the Armorial Family ”’) ; 
and if the heiress on whom this chief messuage 
has devolved does not take up her inheritance 
of the mansion, and fulfil the terms of her 
tenure (keeping the name, etc.); then it 

asses on as if she were “ conventionally 
ved ” (‘Munro of Foulis,’ 1939; see 
‘N. and Q.,’ 24 Feb., 1940, p. 132) to the next 
heir (Stevenson v. Stevenson, 1677, Mor. Dic. 
15475), and so on. 

Assuming the eldest daughter takes up, and 
passes down, the indivisible ‘‘ representa- 
tion’? and arms (her ‘‘mansion’’) of such 
armorial family ; what is left for her sisters 
is not a share of the mansion, but shares of 
the ‘‘ estate ’’ (the incorporeal nobiliary here- 
ditament) transmissible noblesse or ‘‘ gentil- 
ity’ as distinct from ‘‘ representation,” and 
these shares of the ‘‘ armorial estate” are 
what the junior heirs-portioners retain and 
what they normally transmit to their des- 
cendants as quarterings. Not being “the 
mansion ’’ (i.e., the principal nobiliary heri- 
tage in which the indivisible rights ‘‘reside’’), 
they must, at any rate when they pass 
beyond the heirs-portioners in person, 
(‘N. and Q.,’ 3 Feb., 1940, p. 74, n. 20) be 


§The existence of praecipuum, even in Eng- 
land so long as the feudal system remained 
there and its application in matters of armory, 
as well as the abandonment of the half-blood 
in matters of dignity (G. W. Wollaston, ‘ Coro- 
nation Claims,’ 1903, p. 119) is alluded to in 
‘Leicesters Commonwealth,’ 1604, quoted by 
Seton, and Stevenson (‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ 
p. 343): “ Yet in Law of Heraldri and Descentes 
which doth not consider Quiddities of our Law 
[i.e., the half-blood — the question being who 
1s heir of the ay or last confirmee], it is 
most certain that the Honour of the blood re- 
mained uppon him chiefli who came of the 
eldest Daughter . . . and that the Mother being 
an Heir hath been in all ages and contreis suf- 
ficient to nobilitat that . . . they might if 
they listed, and so often did, use their Mothers 


ame; ... 
¥ e “ss and so both name and arms 


differenced. Each “lot” of the armorial 
estate must be distinguished. Normally, no 
doubt that is done by combining it with the 
husband’s arms (which form a difference in 
relation to the junior heirs-portioners’ 
inheritance), but it must be recognized that 
quartering is not necessarily a difference, and 
that in the case of the line of an eldest heir- 
portioner, retaining her own arms in the pro- 
nominal quarter, any other inherited arms— 
which, however, may or may not be included, 
since she may insist (by ‘‘ paction or testa- 
ment ’’) on hers alone being borne—are no 
more than the bearing of an additional dig- 
nity. It is wero ond analogous to the case of 
a person who inherits one peerage from the 
maternal line, and another, often less im- 

ortant, from the paternal side. But if any 
junior co-heiress determines that her ‘“‘share’’ 
shall go down unquartered, then it must be 
differenced from ‘‘ the mansion,’’ and in the 
Jabez Mackenzie case (‘ N. and Q.,’ 3 Feb., 
1940, pp. 77, 132) attention has been called 
to precisely such an instance. When I wrote 
my footnote on p. 84 of ‘ Scots Heraldry,’ I 
had not noticed that instance in 1806, which 
confirms what I then surmised. 

To complete our illustration: If the eldest 
heir-portioner, and all her sisters, merely 
transmit their ‘‘land shares’’ of the 
‘armorial estate ’’ (i.e., merely transmit as 
subsidiary quarterings with no retention of 
the name) it is clear that the eldest, like the 
rest, retains only her ‘‘ land share,’”’ and has 
left the ‘‘ mansion ” to pass on to the next 
nearest heir ready to ‘‘ bear the name ”’ inci- 
dent to its tenure, i.e., to “ represent the 
family ”’ in its armorial fief just as the holder 
of a territorial fief does, a feudal family such 
as those so aptly described by Funk-Brentano. 

That, I think, is an illustration which re- 
conciles the principles laid down both by the 
Scottish and English heraldic writers, and 
places the theory of quartering upon a basis 
reconcilable with the principles and _prece- 
dents which have been laid down by our 
heraldic jurists and the precedents and prac- 
tice of our kings-of-arms. Far from being 
complicated, it is almost exactly analogous 
to the form of succession of the Scottish feudal 
barony—which it will be recollected is (a) a 
fief annoblissant, (b) amongst the ‘‘ free- 
holds ’? whose holders had to have seals of 
arms. In the case of heirs-portioners, the 
lands of the barony were divided, but in 
absence of any other arrangement the caput 
remained with the eldest. (W. C. Dickinson, 


‘Court Book of the Barony of Carnwath,’ 
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1937, p. xxxi.), but, says Dickinson: ‘‘ How 
did the younger daughters hold ?”’ and quotes 
the Regiam Majestatem (paraphrased by him 
thus), 


That in succession of heirs (a) the daughters 
shall divide the lands but the eldest daughter 
shall have the principal messuage, (b) the hus- 
band of the eldest daughter shall do homage 
for the whole fief; and (c) the younger 
daughters shall do their service through the 
eldest daughter.10 


Skene (De Verborum Significatione, s.v. 
Eneya.) defines the position thus: 

The eldest daughter suld have the principall 
messuage .. . Togidder with the superioritie of 
the portiones perteining to all her younger 
sisters, to quhome their husbandes suld make 
homage, acknawledging her to be their 
superiour. 
and Dickinson adds, 
analogy (p. xxxiv.): 

We can certainly find instances in which, 
whilst the words “lands and_ barony ” 
are applied to the eldest daughter’s portion, 
the portions of the younger daughters are 1e- 
ferred to as “lands” only. 

He proceeds : 

On the other hand there is record evidence io 
show that in certain cases the younger 
daughters held ineir portions direct of the 
Crown; and in such cases if the eldest daughter 
did not receive the superiority over the whole 
of the lands clearly she would have no juris- 
diction over the lands of her younger sisters. 

There is everything in the if which I have 
italicised, when compared with his pronounce- 
ment that the Barony, and of course the 
superiority and jurisdiction inherent in it, 
was “‘ indestructible’? (p. xxxvi.). Clearly 
the baronial qualities subsisted, and what he 
noticed explains the Crown charters and 
transactions regarding lands “‘ in the barony 
of ” which nevertheless is found belong- 
ing to some contemporary feudal baron, of 
which there are many instances in the Great 
Seal Registers. This, moreover, is consistent 
with the terminology of the Regiam above- 
mentioned (b) and (c). The younger 
daughters are to do their service not ‘‘ to” 
but ‘‘ through” the eldest. The service is 
thus ‘‘ to’ the Crown, from whom it would 


just completing my 


10It is perhaps not gererally known that 
where a woman was vested in a fief held by 
military tenure, she was summoned to compear 
“with horses and arms” (Rymer ‘ Foedera,’ 
ii., pp. 200, 525)—a fact which brings a stark 
reality to Legh’s statements (‘ Accidens of 
Armoray,’ vol. xcvi.) about rules as to how 


po were to wear ensigns armorial “ in the 
eld. 


seem the portions hold, but subject to the 
‘*superiority ’’ of the caput. There is, in 
fact, a subtle duality in the position. §o 
also is it with cadenced arms. These are held 
“of? the Crown, but are yet ‘‘in” the 
armorial group comprehended by the limita- 
tion of the, principal arms from which they 
were cadenced. The cadets are heraldically 
(which in mediaeval feudal society meant 
socially), ‘‘ subject to the superiority” of 
their immediate Chef des Armes.  Accord- 
ingly, both in land and arms the position was 
a tenurial compromise preserving the status 
of Crown holding, along with a concurrent 
preservation of the unity and governance of 
the feudal family unit based on the fief (terri- 
torio-corporeal or armorio-incorporeal, as the 
case may be, and often both) so stressed by 
Funk-Brentano. 

We have only to apply such considerations 
to the arms and banner of a deceased feudal 
baron (laird, remember—not ‘‘ peer ’’) to per- 
ceive how effectually the same arrangements 
are illustrated in the descent of the arms, and 
how the ‘‘ chief messuage of the armorial 
estate’? would at Common Law accompany 
the corporeal caput baroniae. In the nobili- 
ary sense, of course, all the arms, differenced 
or undifferenced, hold directly of the Crown, 
but on the other hand the armorial principles 
of representation and _ differencing are 
expressly to illustrate the social ‘ superior- 
ity’? and subordination which existed in the 
noble houses of the Middle Ages, based, as 
Funk-Brentano emphasises, on the fief,!! and 
accordingly in ‘‘armorial families’? upon the 
incorporeal fief brought into existence by the 
patent or confirmation. (It will be noticed, 
La Roque treats the confirmation as the root 
of a Crown dignity of nobilitas minor, as I 
pointed out in ‘N. and Q.,’ 2 Sept., 1939, 
pp. 165, 188.) Woodward takes the same 
view (‘ Heraldry, British and Foreign,’ 1., 
p. 8), pointing out that in both Germany and 
Gaul ‘nobility was attached to the posses- 
sion of the soil.” Like any other hereditary 


11‘ The Old Regime in France,’ 1929, pp. 5, 
73. The description there also illustrates what 
most historians know—the importance of com- 
munities being greater than individuals 
throughout the Middle Ages; hence the signi 
ficance of “ The representer”’—duly reflected in 
heraldic differencing. His description also 
explains the nature of terminology such as “Le 
droit du seigneur chevetaigne,” les ‘ aides des 
quevetaignes-segnors ” and in. the non-salic pro- 
vinces “ dames quevetaigne ” and “ soit homme, 
ou femme chevetaigne” (F. Godefroy, ‘Dic- 
tionnaire de la Langue Frargaise,’ 1938.) 
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dignity (Cruise, ‘On Dignities,’ p. 98) or 
neble office, arms are an incorporeal “‘ estate 
of inheritance’? (Mr. Justice Chitty in 
Austin v. Collins, 1886; ‘ Scots Heraldry,’ 
p. 15; ‘ N. and Q.,’ 9 Sept., 1939, p. 188), so 
it was a fundamental aspect of armory that 
nobility attached to the possession of this 
incorporeal armorial “ fief,’’ just as in early 
mediaeval days nobility was attached to the 
possession of any corporeal fief annoblissant. 
When the system of quartering is analysed, it 
falls exactly into line with the devolution of 
a feudal barony, and the quarters shield is 
no more than the means of possessing the 
various armorial (nobiliary) fiefs, or portions 
of fiefs, which have each descended either at 
common law or in virtue of specific destina- 
tions. The system of quartering employed in 
Scotland and England thus fits satisfactorily 
into place with the conclusions which Steven- 
son laid down (‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ 336, 
344, 353) regarding devolution of arms — 
either per se, or as quarterings in the manner 
here explained, and at which Portcullis 
arrived : 

the rule of devolution and inheritance to which 
the bearing of these cognisances soon con- 
formed merely followed the prevailing feudal 
pattern (‘Heralds and Heraldry,’ p. 46.) 


I agree with them, and the supposed diffi- 
culty that this might result in the arms de- 
volving on heirs not bearing ‘‘ the name”? re- 
lating to the arms, is disposed of when the 
character of the arms themselves and the 
armorial-community is taken into considera- 
tion, viz., a gentle-group based on a grant 
or confirmation of gentility, in a specific name 
(duly recorded along with the arms) and with 
a feudal destination of the armorial repre- 
sentership (Chef du Nom et d’Armes) and 
remainder determining the ambit of the 
froup (re Name and Group-Membership see 

. B. G. Westermarck, ‘ History of Human 
Marriage,’ p. 110; ‘Loyall Dissuasive,’ 
p. 52) ; those not bearing the name (a sine qua 
non) being ‘‘ conventionally dead ”’ as regards 
the community of that name (Cf. Stevenson 
v. Stevenson, 1677; Munro v. Gascoigne, 
1939). The indispensability of this—even 
where only arising from heritage—appears so 
early as the judgement delivered in 1408 
according to the Laws of Arms in Grey v. 
Hastings—a time when surnames were only 
pang and usually in relation to a fief- 
annoblissant, and which has subsisted in 
the constant association of ‘‘ name and arms,” 
as matter of record in relation to the dignities 
of nobilitas minor, or in popular language 


“gentle blood.’’ This, like the other popu- 
lar term ‘‘ noble blood’’—in England now 
colloquially applied to peerages (nobilitas 
major)—depends on the remainder of the in- 
corporeal dignity (fief annoblissant), be it 
arms, baronetcy, or peerage. 


Tuomas INNES OF LEARNEY, 
Albany Herald. 


THE MYTH OF THE “* SOBIESKI 
STUARTS.”’ 


A Postscript. 
(See clvii. 435, 452; clxxvii. 265, 320, 
) 


SIN CE the publication of my last article on 

the so-called Sobieski Stuarts (the last 
of the above references), I have had the 
unusual pleasure, thanks to the courtesy of 
Captain G. E. Holland, of seeing certain 
papers formerly belonging to Lieutenant 
Thomas Allen, R.N., and most generously 
lent to me by his great-granddaughter, Mrs. 
Holland. 

With the kind permission of the owner, I 
am able to give the following particulars of 
letters hitherto unpublished and apparently 
unknown even to those who have been most 
confident in acclaiming Thomas Allen as the 
son of the Young Pretender and his Consort. 

On 13 Sept., 1800 (i.e., only three weeks 
before his death), Admiral John Carter 
Allen wrote as follows to Lieut. Thomas 
Allen: 

My dear Tom, 

[ have desired Messrs. Lefevres & Co. to 
accept, and to pay your draft as you re- 

uested. As yet I have not been in the city— 
tho’ am getting pretty stout.l1 Your brother? is 
unemployed and with his friend at Hastings, 
living in hopes of his getting something—will 
be much satisfaction to me. 

Your affect. Father, 
J. C. Allen. 

A letter from Lord Erskine, dated 4 Feb., 
1817, in reply to an appeal by Lieut. Thomas 
Allen for assistance in his difficulty with 
regard to some trust property, states: 

I was well acquainted with your. father, 
Admiral John C, Allen, who was much esteemed 
by my friend Lord Keppel, and it would give 
me very sincere pleasure to be useful to you 
or any of his family, but it is wholly out of my 
power... I see no immediate remedy for the 


1 i.e, strong. 
2John Allen, afterwards Admiral R.N., 
born 1774; died 1853. , 
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case you mention. Real property except at a 
serious loss is unsaleable, and when money is 
in trust . . . the tedious forms of the Court of 
Chancery must be observed, though from your 
letter I conceive that the period of the petition 
cannot be at a distance as the advertisement 
wrumne with the affidavit must close the pro- 
ceeding. 

A letter from Lord Erskine dated 6 May, 
1823, is also in reply to an appeal by Lieut. 
Thomas Allen (this time styled Thomas Ha 
Allen). On this occasion Lieut. Allen sakes 
Lord Erskine to write a letter of introduction 
to the Duke of San Lorenzo for one of his 
sons (the so-called Sobieski Stuarts). In this 
letter Lord Erskine writes :— 

Remembering as I do your father Admiral 
John Carter Allen, the intimate friend of 
Admiral Lord Keppel, for whom I had myself 
a sincere personal ard, it would give me 
sincere satisfaction if his grandson could 
derive any advantage from it [i.e. from his 
letter]. 

Those who support the imposture of the 
Sobieski Stuarts will now have to explain 
away these letters—the father’s last acknow- 
ledgment of his son, the son’s appeals for 
help on the strength of that sonship and Lord 
Erskine’s references to that, the true, rela- 
tionship. 

I was also privileged to examine the actual 
commissions issued to Thomas Allen, the first 
dated 1792 and the last dated 1800. The dates 
will be significant to those who remember 
the absurd but undated adventures which in 
1847 his sons attributed to Thomas Allen in 
the role of Iolair d’Hearg, alias James Stuart 
Count d’Albanie. A score of letters cover the 
period 1800 to 1852, and do much to remove 
any mystery which has been created with 
regard to Thomas Allen’s occupation and 
whereabouts particularly during the first 
quarter of the century. 

The last shred of respectability has been 
torn from the myth of the Sobieski Stuarts. 
Thomas Allen emerges, as indeed he always 
passed throughout his long life, as the elder 
son of a famous and distinguished father, 
Admiral John Carter Allen. The second 
letter quoted above may be regarded as a most 
interesting confirmation of my suggestion 
that Thomas received only a nominal £100 
under his father’s will—his brother John 
received £1,000—because he was already well 
provided for. His mother, the first Mrs. 
John Carter Allen, was ‘‘ a lady with a large 
fortune.”’ (See Gentleman’s Magazine, 
October, 1800). 

C. L. Berry. 


Wheatcroft, Milnthorpe, Wakefield, Yorks. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN AND HIS 
CHAP-BOOK. 
(See ante pp. 308, 326, 347.) 
1722 


Lire or Beng, hanged in Chains at 
Langley Broome, in Bucks, for robbing the 
Bristol Mail, 1722.—1722. 


Witson.—A Full and Impartial Account Of 
all the Robberies Committed by John 
Hawkins, George Sympson (late Executed 
for Robbing the Bristol Mails) and their 
Companions. Particularly the Robbing of 
General Evans on Putney-Common, mB 
his man was killed; the Robbing the Brie- 
tol, Worcester, Oxford, Bath, Gloucester, 
Ipswich, Bury, &c. Stage-Coaches; as also, 
the Earl of Burlington and Lord Bruce: 
With the Case of Butler Fox, who was 
Executed for Robbing Colonel Archibald 
Hamilton; and the Robberies of the Earl 
of Westmoreland, and others, in the Streets 
in and about London; and Remarks on the 
Tryal of the above Persons. With an 
Account of Hawkins’s defacing several 
Pictures in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford: With a proposed Project of Rob- 
bing the Harwich Mail. Written by 
Ralph Wilson, late one of their Confeder- 
ates. London; Printed for J. Peele, at 
Locke’s Head in Paternoster-Row. Price 6d. 
A Full, True and Impartial Account Of all 
the Robberies Committed in City, Town, 
and Country, For several Years past by 
William Hawkins, In Comany [sic] with 
Wilson, Wright, Butler Fox, and others 
not yet Taken. Wherein He has discover’d 
the most un-parallel’d and_ surprizing 
Adventures ever done upon the High-Way. 
Likewise a Detection of Wilson’s false 
Account of Robberies, and a full Relation 
of what Rob-beries the said Wilson was 
actually assisting in, and how cowardly he 
behav’d himself in such dangerous Enter 
prizes. Also the Names of the Persons 
whom we robb’d, the time when, and Place 
where they were attack’d, and where and 
how we dispos’d of the Things taken from 
them. Written by William Hawkins, 
Brother of John Hawkins, lately executed 
at Tiburn, for robbing the Bristol Mail. 
London: Printed for ies Briscoe, at the 
Bell-Savage on Ludgate-Hill; also at the 
Sun against John’s Coffee-House in 
Swithen’s Alley, in Cornhill 1722. (Price 
1s. 


An Impartial Account of the Robberies 
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committed In City, Town, and Country, B 

William Hawkins, In Company wit 

Wilson, Wright, Butler Fox, and Others. 
Wherein he has discovered the most un- 
arallelled and surprising Adventures ever 
ime upon the Highway. Likewise, A 
Detection of Wilson’s false Account of 
Robberies. Written by William Hawkins, 
Brother of John Hawkins, executed for 
robbing the Bristol Mail. 


John Hawkins’s robberies are detailed in 
Tombs’ ‘The King’s Post,’ Bristol, 1905, 
pp. 120-123. 

William Hawkins, another highwayman, 
was brother to John (above) and is dealt with 
in another chap-book. 

The two Hawkins were sons of a small 
farmer at Staines. John was employed at 
the Red Lion, Hounslow. Wilson, who gave 

evidence against both brothers, was clerk 
to a barrister. 


1724. 


Suerparp.—The life and surprising exploits 
of that notorious house-breaker and foot- 
ad, Jack ey a Containing his won- 
ferful escapes from roadhouses and prisons. 
... To this is subjoined the witty dialogue 
in the shades between him and Julius 
Caesar. London, 8S. Fisher. 1797. 120. 


pp. 53. 

istory of the Remarkable Life of John 
Sheppard, 1724. 

The Authentic Memoirs of John Sheppard, 
1724. 


A narrative of all the Robberies, escapes, 
etc., of John Sheppard . . . written by him- 
self during his confinement in the middle 
store room, 1724, with a Plate representing 
the manner of his escape from the con- 
demned Hold in Newgate, carefully com- 
iled from Sheppard’s dying statements. 
articulars of the very singular and re- 
markable trials, convictions and escapes of 
John Sheppard, 1786. 
Last dying speech of James Sheppard, exe- 
euted at Tyburn. n.d. 


_ While in his cell, Sheppard sat to the dis- 
tinguished portrait-painter, Sir James Thorn- 
hill. The — is a three-quarter length 
Saving Sheppard, a mere boy, sitting in his 
cell with handcuffs. There are other por- 
traits; see Granger and Caulfield, Vol. ii. 

The best biography is that by Seccombe in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

The British Journal of 1724 passim has 
much and of a contemporary value. 

For many years after his execution provin- 


cial presses were busy circulating chap-books 
about Sheppard. 

Marks’ ‘ Tyburn Tree’ has a full account 
of his capture and his last days. 


1724 


(JoserH). Newgates Garland; being 
a new ballad shewing how Mr. Jonathan 
Wild’s throat was cut with a penknife by 
Mr. Blake (viz., ‘‘ Blueskin’’). §S.Sh. 
folio. 

English Rogue Revived, or the Lives and 
Actions of Jonathan Wild, Thief Taker; 
Joseph Blake, alias Blueskin, Foot-Pad ; 
Jack Sheppard, House Breaker, and many 
other noted Thieves, wood-cuts. n.d. 
Blake em called Blueskin, see The 
History of the Lives of Jonathan Wild... 
Joseph Blake, etc. [1725 ?] 

Blueskin Ballad {on the assault made in 
the Old Bailey by Joseph Blake on Jona- 
than Wild by Jonathan Swift. ]—Dublin. 
S-Sh. folio. 


Joseph Blake, known as ‘“‘ Blueskin,’’ was 
much mixed up with Jonathan Wild. At 
Wild’s trial -Blueskin tried to cut Wild’s 
throat with a penknife. A ballad on this 
incident was written by Swift, and a print 
exists also. Edward Viles, the author of 
many romances of the road, wrote ‘ Blueskin, 
a romance of the last century ’ by the author 
of ‘ Black Bess or a Knight of the Road,’ 
1866-67 (issued in parts). ‘‘ Blueskin’’ was 
executed at Tyburn, Nov. 11, 1724. 


1725. 


Witp, Jonatuan. The whole Proceedings of 
the Tryal of Jonathan Wild, who was 
Try’d and condemned at the Sessions-House 
in the Old Bailey, on Saturday the 15th 
of May, 1725. London: Printed by J. 
Thompson in the Strand [1725], a folio 
sheet. 

The Humble Petition of Jonathan Wild. 
Humbly presented to His Majesty on 
Wednesday May the 19th at his Royal. 
Palace at St. James’s, London, Printed by 
J. Thompson in the Strand [1725], a folio 
sheet. 

Jonathan Wild’s last Farewell to the 
World. No place of printing. 12 four-line 
stanzas. 4 cuts. 

Particulars of the Extraordinary Houses 
in West Street, Smithfield, including the 
House resorted to by Jack Shephard and 
Dick Turpin, woodcut, copper plate in 
compartments, exhibiting Jonathan Wild’s 
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exploits, his converse with the Devil, &c. 
Lives and Actions of the noted Jonathan 
Wild, Thief-taker, W. Nevison, Highway- 
man, John Sheppard, House-breaker, and 
others. 

Life and Death of Jonathan Wild by H. D. 
late Clerk to Justice R. [| ? Lord Raymond], 
who presided at Wild’s Trial (1725). 


Defoe wrote the ‘ True, genuine and Perfect 
account of the Life of Jonathan Wild,’ which 
appeared after the execution. 

The provinces perpetuated Wild’s memory 
and chap-books were issued in such towns as 
Stamford and Northampton. 

Fielding celebrated Wild’s exploits in his 
well-known book, ‘Jonathan Wild, the 
Great.’ In this book Wild is said- to have 
picked the parson’s pocket of his corkscrew 
on the way to Tyburn. 


and extraordinary Adventures, Disguises, 
and Escapes, etc., with coloured front, Life 
of Sawney Beane. 

Life of Richard Turpin, the highwayman. 
7°. illus. W. & T. Fordyce (? 1855), — 
Newcastle. 

Cruikshank (Robert). The Surprising Life 
of Richard Turpin, a notorious Highway- 
man... to which is added, The Life of 
Sawney Beane, the Man-Eater. Coloured 
frontispiece, by R, Cruikshank, unsigned. 
London: Printed and sold by Dean and 
Munday, undated ; with the original water. 
colour drawing by Robert Cruikshank of 
the above frontispiece.—The tract a 12mo, 
the plate a small 4to. 

The life of Richard Turpin, a_ most 
notorious highwayman; a_ particular 
account of all his daring robberies and bur- 


Four anonymous portraits of Wild are 
mentioned by Bromley. There is a portrait 
in Caulfield, and in Seccombe’s ‘ Twelve Bad 
Men.’ 

1725. 


Street-RopseriEs considered, the reason of 
their being so frequent,* warning for 
Travellers to know Highwaymen, &c. by a 
Converted Thief. 1725. 


1725. 


Cantinc Dictionary, comprehending all the 
terms, antient and modern, used in the sev- 
eral Tribes of Gypsies, Beggars, Shop- 
lifters, Highwaymen, Footpads, and all 
other clans of Cheats and Villains, inter- 
spersed with Proverbs, Phrases, Speeches, 
&c. detecting the Tricks or Pranks of Var- 
lets of all Denominations, 12mo.—1725. 


1728. 


Furi anp True Account of an Horrid and 
Barbarous Robbery, committed in Epping 
Forest, upon the Body of the Cambridge 
Coach, in a Letter (in Verse) to M[artin] 
Ffolkes]. 1728. 
1735. 

Tue Lire aNp Notorious Practices of Wil- 
liam Rydock, aliaa Wreathocke. who was 
condemned for Felony in Robbing the Rev. 


Dr. Lancaster on the Highway. June 11, 
1735.—London, 1736. 


1739. 


Turpin, Richard.—The Surprising Life of, 
containing a True and Detailed Account of 
all his Daring Robberies and Burglaries, 


glaries, his trial, execution, burial, ete. 
Glasgow. sm. 120. pp. 24. Wedct. on t.p. 
The life of Richard Turpin, a notorious 
highwayman; containing a_ particular 
account of his adventures . . . To which is 
added, The Life of Sawney Beane, the man- 
eater. London, T. Maiden, for Ann 
Lemoine, etc. 1800. 120. pp. 48. Engr. 
front. 5.3. 


The literature of Dick Turpin is too exten- 
sive to be dealt with here with any complete 
ness. 

‘The Trial of Turpin’ went through many 
editions as soon as printed in 1739. 

The London Gazette of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1734/5, contain advertisements that 
Turpin was ‘‘ wanted ’’ by the authorities. 

‘State Papers Domestic, George II,’ Vol. 
xxxiv., has a description of his appearance. 

S. M. Ellis’s ‘ Life of Ainsworth ’ reveals 
much as to the author of ‘ Rookwood ’ and 
Turpin. Hull, an artist living at the time 
‘Rookwood’ appeared, issued a set of six 
prints in colour: (1) ‘ Capture and Death of 
Tom King’; (2) ‘ Turpin’s Flight through 
Edmonton ’; (3) ‘ Stopping the York Stage’; 
(4) ‘ Turpin and the Gipsy on Gonerby Hill’; 
(5) ‘ Turpin, Tom King and Luke Rook- 
wood’; (6) ‘ Death of Black Bess.’ 

Thomas Seccombe wrote an excellent account 
of Turpin in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and another in 
the Essex Review, Vol. xi. 

Shelley (H. C.), ‘Untrodden English 
Ways,’ chapter xi., deals fully with Turpin. 

Mr. Derek Hudson had a good article in the 
Cornhill, October, 1939, st amacrine to sift 
fact and legend as to Turpin. 

A little known book called ‘ Criminal 
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Chronology of York Castle,’ York, 1867, gives 
a full account of Turpin’s execution and his 
last days. 

‘H. D. Miles. ‘ Dick Turpin.’ 

Turpin’s portmanteau is illustrated in W. 
J. Pink’s ‘ Clerkenwell,’ 1881, p. 164. 

Modern storytellers and dramatists have 
made good use of the story of Turpin. 

‘N. and Q.,’ 2S. ix. 386, 433; 3S. xi. 440, 
505; 8 S. iv.. 

A Proclamation for the apprehension of 
Turpin is dated 25 June, 1737. 

25 June. For the apprehension of Richard 
Turpin, for committing several notorious rob- 
beries and felonies in HNpping Forest and else- 
where (with a description of the ee £200 
reward.—Bibliotheca Lindesiana (Handlist of 
Proclamations), 


1740. 


Lire ApveNnTuREs of Gilbert Langley, 
formerly of Serle Street, near Lincoln’s- 
Inn, Goldsmith, written by himself, in 
Maidstone-gaol, when under condemnation 

- for a Robbery committed on the Highway. 


1740. 
1744. 


ReMARKABLE OF Bower, of 
York, Convicted for the Robbery of Mr. 
Levit Harris, then a School-Boy at Scorton, 
near Richmond, now Commoner of Exeter 
College, in Oxford, containing the Trial and 
Full Relation of the Discovery made by one 
Tsylor, alias Robinson, with Remarks on 
George Gardner’s Information, and several 
other Proofs of Mr. Harris’s tending to 
prove Taylor at Darlington, when he Con- 
fessed himself Robbing Mr. Harris on 
Hessey Moor, a curious and extraordinary 
case. [A MS. Note at the end states that, 
though Bower escaped the gallows, he broke 
his neck in the road between Hull and 
York.] York, 1744. 

1747. 


Lire AND CONFESSION OF THE Two MALE- 
Factors, condemned at Hertford Assizes, 
Thomas Bibby, for robbing the Chester 
Mail, with a distinct Relation of his break- 
ing out of Newgate, London, and Thomas 
Flack for Highway Robbery, by W. Tutty, 
M.A., 8vo.—1747. 


1747. 


Gextteman Harry.—Hanging no Dishonour, 
being a modest attempt to prove that such 
.. persons as have the honour to make their 
‘exit at the triple tree are not always the 
greatest villains in the nation, in a Letter 
from Gentleman Harry, under sentence of 


death in Newgate, to Villains of all denomi- 
nations in Great Britain, 8vo. 1747. 
Life of Henry Simms, alias Young Gentle- 
man Harry, from his Birth to his Death at 
Tyburn, 8vo. 1747, 


PROCLAMATION, 

20 DecemBer. By the Privy Council. For 
the encouragement of the discovery of high- 
way robbers, etc., in and around London. 
£100 reward in addition to the usual 
rewards.—Bibliotheca Lindesiana (Hand- 
list of Proclamations). 


1750. 

Mactean (James) Life, to the time of his 
Trial, his Robberies, Gallantry, &c.—1750. 
History of James Maclean, the Gentleman- 
Highwayman, with account of all his Rob- 
beries, his Letters to several Ladies, with 
the Particulars of his fortune-hunting 
Schemes, in which Plunkett personated his 
Footman, portrait.—1750. 

History of James Maclean, the Gentleman 
Highwayman, Executed at Tyburn, for 
various Robberies, containing his Life, 
Robberies, with Plunkett, &c.—1750. 
Allen’s Account of the behavior of Mr. 
James Maclaine, from his Condemnation 
to his Execution.—1750, 

A complete History of James Maclean, 1750 
(with portrait). 

Maclean’s Cabinet broke open, or his 
private list of the Duchess Dowagers, 

- Countesses, Widow Ladies, Maiden Ladies, 
Widows and Misses of Honour, Virtue and 
Large Fortunes in England (a burlesque). 
—1750. 


James Maclean was known as the Gentle- 
man Highwayman. He first entered domestic 
service in London and married a woman who 
had money. With this he set up as a grocer 
in Welbeck Street. Picking up with a man 
called Plunket, he, with Plunket, took to the 
highway. After living in St. James’s Street 
for a time, he was arrested and tried. At 
his lodgings were found twenty-three purses, 
a quantity of clothes and wigs, and a famous 
kept mistress. He was tried 13 Sept., 1750, 
and executed at Tyburn, 3 Oct., 1750. Wal- 
pole has many references to him and when 
Maclean was tried Walpole remarks: ‘“There 
are as many prints and pamphlets about him 
as about the earthquake [Lisbon].’’ Thomas 
Seccombe wrote a very good Life in the 
‘D.N.B.’ There is a portrait in Caulfield. 

See also Timbs’s ‘ Romance of London,’ 
pp. 249-253, and Marks’ ‘ Tyburn,’ pp. 244-45. 

G. Thorn Drury in ‘ Lives of Twelve Bad 
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Men,’ with good portrait. 
Whibley’s ‘ Book of 


and 9. 
1750. 


Monn (Tuomas), The Life of, alias the 
Gentleman Brick-maker . . . who was Exe- 
cuted with John Hall, the 6th April, 1750, 
at Chelmsford for Robbing the ‘‘ Yar- 
mouth ”’ Mail on the 20th July, &. ... 
22 pp., sm. 8vo.—1750. 

A. L. HuMPHREYs. 
Devonshire Club, $.W.1. 
(To be continued) 


Scoundrels,’ pp. 7 


HE BLACK MADONNA OF ST. 
ANNE’S.—It may be of interest to men- 
tion that there is a miraculous Black 
Madonna in the idiorrhythmic ‘‘skite”’ of 
St. Anne’s, this ‘‘ skite”’ being a dependency 
of the great monastery of Lavros on Mount 
Athos, 

When a coin is placed against this image 
by a good person, the coin will stick, but, if 
the person is dishonest or otherwise unworthy, 
the coin falls to the floor. The image is 
credited with other more usual miraculous 
powers. 


Atrrep E. 


. WHEATLEY’S COPY OF PEPYS’S 

DIARY.—Lot 551 in Messrs. Dobell’s 
Catalogue, Number 55, of 1940, is described 
as follows: 

Pepys (Samuel) Diary, edited by Henry B. 
Wheatley, portraits and illustrations, with the 
vol of Pepysiana and the Index vol, First Issue 
of H. B. Wheatley’s Edition, 10 vols, 8vo, cloth, 


£15 

The Editor’s own Copy, with many manu- 
script notes on the margins. Loosely laid in 
are a few autograph letters, including letters 
from Dr. Tanner, Austin Dobson and (Sir) 
Lionel Cust. 

Pepys saw many of Dryden’s plays on their 
first production and recorded his impressions. 


Donatp Date. 


“MHUMBS UP” (See clx. 190, 231, 286, 

393; s.v. ‘ Folk-lore of the Thumb’). — 
It is stated in the Star, May 13, 1940, p. 2 
(late special) that the Belgian children are 
extending to the British soldiers the salute— 
thumbs up. 

And in the Evening News of the followin 
‘day, P. 4 (3rd edition) there is a picture o 
a “thumbs up!’’ greeting from Belgian 
soldiers to British troops. 

H. W. U. 


Readers’ Queries. 


UGUSTINE STEWARD, 1542-97, — 
Augustine Steward held on lease certain 
property in East Herts, information concern- 
ing which is included in a ‘ Register of Deeds 
relating to Egy or | owned or held by Augus- 
tine Steward,’ British Museum, Egerton MS. 
2599. This is not now available at the British 
Museum, and I should accordingly be very 
— if anyone could supply me with the 
erts details from it. The property included 
the lordship at Much Hadham and Joyce's 
Farm, Little Hadham. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.s.A. 


D: JUSTUS RICKWARD, M.D.—A physi- 
cian of this name seems to have been a 
friend and correspondent, while in Rotter 
dam, of Samuel Sorbiére (1615-1670). A 
letter in my collection from Sorbiére to Rick- 
ward is dated May 9, 1644. If any reader 
can give me any information about Rick- 
ward, I shall be grateful. I am anxious to 
learn if he was in any way connected with 
medical circles in England, or was registered 
in that country. : 
L. PLeapwett, 
Honolulu,- Hawaii. 


ALTER DE BERKELEY, GREAT 
CHAMBERLAIN OF SCOTLAND. — 
During the early part of the twelfth century 
several members of the Berkeley family of 
Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, settled in 
Scotland, one of whom, Walter de Berkeley, 
became Great Chamberlain of Scotland in 
1165, a position he held for a period of about 
twenty-five years. He married Eva, widow 
of Robert de Quincy, of Tranent and Faw- 
side, who died about 1190. 

I should be interested to hear whether 
recent research has revealed the name of the 
parents of Walter de Berkeley. Is it likely 
that he was a son of Maurice de Berkeley 
(born c. 1120) of Berkeley? The latter had 
six sons. A Roger and a Robert de Berkeley 
witnessed charters along with Walter, and 
may have been his brothers, or cousins. 

Walter de Berkeley is said to have been a 
nephew of Theobald de Berkeley, the progeni- 
tor of the Barclays of Mathers, in Kincardine 
shire, who lived in the reign of King David I. 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 
ILK-LORE SONG: ‘“ NUTS IN MAY.” 
—The children’s familiar song declares: 
Here we come gathering nuts in [and] May. 
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The only English nut that can be gathered 
in the hedges is the hazel-nut, and it is cer- 
tainly not available in the month of May. 
Old Gerard says, ‘“‘The Nuts be ripe in 
August.” How did such an impossibility 
get enshrined in a popular song? I have 
noticed several fictions concerning Nature 
flourishing in the rustic intelligence, but I 
think that it would be accurate in any matter 
about eating. What is the explanation of 
this misdating? As I have not come across 
any, I offer the following remarks. 

Regarding the text, ‘‘ and May” seems to 
me less likely than ‘‘ in May.”’ May”? for 
the blossom of the Hawthorn is noted in the 
‘0.E.D.’ steadily from 1548. But I presume 
that the song, now sung generally in games 
at any period of the year, was originally con- 
nected with the celebrations on 1 May. At 
that date I have never, during the observa- 
tion “of a lifetime, seen the Hawthorn in 
blossom, about the middle of England, in 
Buckinghamshire, or in Hampshire. It 
may be out in Devonshire, where Herrick 
seems to recognise it ; I cannot answer for that 
county. 

In Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ an account 
of the celebrations on 1 May is given, the 
illustrations including a Milkmaid’s 
Dance,’’ Maypoles wreathed in flowers, and 
children going about ‘‘ with a finely-dressed 
doll, which they call the Lady of the May, 
and with a few small semblances of May- 

les... ’’ Chambers, whose book was pub- 
fished in.1863, speaks of this rite as surviving 
“among the children of a few out-lying 

laces.”’ I have seen the doll posed in a 

wer of flowers slung on a pole in my young 
days in a village of the Cotswolds. Can any 
other reader recall it? I do not recall an 
singing on the occasion. There was muc 
more of that when England was still merry, 
and I suggest that the children originally 
sang ‘“‘Here we come gathering knots in 
~ ” to direct attention to their ‘‘ May- 

,’ as Wordsworth calls it in the section 
of the ‘ Prelude’ called ‘ Retrospect.’ The 
song would call attention to the arrival of 
the party, and the remuneration expected, as 
in the children’s Swallow Song of ancient 
Greece, 

As for ‘‘ knots,”” I am aware that the main 
floral sense in English is a flower-bed of intri- 
cate design, as in Bacon and Shakespeare. 
“Knot” is used of the bud of a flower in 
670. It seems a natural word for flowers 
tied up, though that specialisation of the gen- 
eral sense of ‘‘ a cluster of persons or things, 


gathered together in one place, or associated 
in any way”’ is not familiar, according to 
the ‘O.E.D.’ But Tennyson in his ‘ May 
Queen’ makes the child selected for that 
— ask to be roused early from her sleep, 
or 


I must gather knots of flowers and buds and 
garlands gay. 
As for the confusion of the words ‘‘ knot” 
and ‘‘ nut,’’ I think that a ‘‘ notable ’’ woman 
was regarded in popular etymology as one who 
was a good “knotter’’ or knitter.’”’ The 
adjective is familiar in the New Testament, 
where it is rendered in the Vulgate “ insignis 
notus, magnus et magnificus.” But the word 
did not always in earlier days imply notoriety, 
distinction of the sort which leads to pub- 
licity. See the first chapter of ‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ His wife 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 
and not a notability in society. But, ‘ to do 
her justice, she was a good-natured, notable 
woman.”’ 
Senex. 


GAMES AS MONASTIC RECREATION.— 

Can any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ inform 
me whether games were permitted to monks 
as recreation? If so, what would they be? 
I especially wanted to know whether chess 
was played in monasteries. Has any monas- 
tic rule anything to say on recreation of this 


kind? 
M. U. H. R. 


BREAKING THE BANK AT MONTE 
CARLO.—Is it recorded who was the first 
to break the bank at Monte Carlo, and when? 
I should be glad to know other occasions when 
this feat was performed, with names of the 
persons by whom. 
Joun SMITH. 


LF¥ (LEIGH) AND WHITE FAMILIES. 
—In one of my note-books is a statement 
to the effect that Sir Thomas Lee, Lord Mayor 
of London in 1558, had a grandson, Sir 
Francis Lee (or Leigh) who was a subscriber 
of the Virginia Company. The authority 
cited is the ‘Genesis of the White Family,’ 
by Emma Siggins White; p. 147 (Kansas 
City, 1920). A reference is made, also, to 
the ‘ Genesis of the United States,’ by Alex. 
Brown, ii., 937. 
Are the facts correctly stated above, and 
was there any connection between the Lee or 
Leigh and White families, in England? The 
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two books mentioned are not available to me 
now. 
Is there any printed genealogy of the Lee 
family ? 
E. F. MacPrke. 


ABMS OF HILL AND PYKE FAMILIES. 
—To these families the coat armorial fol- 
lowing has been ascribed: ‘‘ Arms on a dia- 
mond—(Sa.) 3 pitchforks paleways in fess 
(ar.) impaling (Gu.) a chev. eng. between 3 
garbs, ar.’’ Can any reader state the author- 
ity for the above? Were the two families 
interrelated? If so, how? 
KE. F. MacPree. 

of? Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 


IG DUNG FOR APPLE TREES,.—In her 
letter, March 5, 1807, from Berkeley 
Square, London, Lady Diana Hamlyn Wil- 
liams wrote to bailiff David Thomas Edwins- 
ford: ‘‘ I beg you will order all the Pig Dung 
to be taken to the garden for the Pear and 
Apple trees; it is the only good manure for 
them.’”’ Can modern opinion substantiate 

this? 

J. Evans. 


ECTRICE.—There was in some (I do not 
know whether in all or even many) houses 
of princesses a lady who had the post of 
lectrice. Was she occupied with the princess’s 
children? Or was she employed to read aloud 
to the princess? Or did she act as a secretary ? 
I gather that the post would be held by a 
gentlewoman considered more or less accom- 
plished? Was it much sought after? 


Mary Brown. 
HE BRITISH GERMAN LEGION. — I 


am anxious to obtain information about 
the above-named regiment. All I know about 
it is that in 1850 it was stationed somewhere 
in South Africa. I should like to know when 
and why it was raised, and when it was dis- 
banded, etc., etc. Perhaps some reader could 
give me the information or tell me where I 
could find it. E. M. i. 


ERMAN WRITERS ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.—Could any reader give 
me the names of any leading German authors 
who have written on the French Revolution ? 
I should be especially glad of works by repre- 
sentative contemporaries on the one hand, and 
-of the latest German studies of the subject on 
the other. 


Replies. 


““PROG’’ AS A BRICKLAYER’S 
TERM. 
(clxxvii. 317, 358.) 


THIS term is duly recorded in the Oxford 

Dictionary, but not, perhaps, in the place 
where one would have expected it. It is 
given as sense (6) under ‘‘ frog!,” the name 
of the amphibian, and illustrated by one quo- 
tation only, from ‘ A Book on Building, Civil 
and Ecclesiastical,’ by Sir Edmund Beckett, 
afterwards Lord Grimthorpe (1816-1905), pub- 
lished in 1876, p. 162: ‘‘ Making bricks with 
a hollow in one or both faces which I have 
heard absurdly called a frog.” 

It is not so absurd when one remembers 
that in the hollow of a horse’s hoof there is 
a part known as the “ frog.’? The Oxford 
Dictionary treats this as a separate word, 
‘* frog2,”” and says of it: ‘‘ Of doubtful 
origin. Perhaps a use of frog!, suggested by 
some resemblance in sound between this word 
and the Italian name forchetto, or some dia- 
lectal variant of French fourchette.’’ 1610 is 
the date of the first quotation. The Diction- 
ary goes on to give another technical use of 


the word on railways: ‘‘ a grooved piece of 


iron placed at the junction of the rails where 
one track crosses another.’’ And it is here 
that one might have expected to find the 
brickmakers’ use of the word. But, as we 
have seen, it is placed elsewhere, and the Dic- 
tionary altogether is not so strong as it might 
be in technical uses of ‘‘ frog?.’’ This is seen 
by reference to a big English-German diction- 
ary in two volumes, by Muret-Sanders, which 
jumbles up the senses of ‘‘ frogl,’’ ‘‘ frog?,” 
and ‘‘ frogs’? (meaning ‘‘ ornamental loop”) 
under one heading, but amongst them gives 


some which might have a claim to appear in - 


the Oxford Dictionary under ‘‘ frog?,”’ for 
instance, ‘‘ frog’? in typography, translated 
by the German Frosch (‘‘ frog! ’’) or Pfanne 
(literally ‘“‘ pan’’), and referring to some 
part of a printing-press. Then there is the 
‘upper frog of a hinge,” Oberpfanne einer 
Tiirangel, literally ‘‘ upper pan of a door 
hinge.’”’ Yet another is ‘ frog,’’ translated 
as Frosch, meaning some part of a violin bow. 
I was struck by the use of the word “ pan,” 
because (in German, at any rate) that is 
exactly what the depression in the upper o 
lower side of a brick might be called. I also 
learnt from this dictionary that the railway 
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“frog” is called in German a Kreuzungs- 
stiick or Herzstiick, ‘‘ crossing-piece or heart- 
piece,” the latter term showing that the piece 
of iron is heart-shaped, or V-shaped, like the 
frog of a horse’s hoof. On looking up Frosch 
in the great dictionary founded by the brothers 
Grimm, I found some more precise definitions. 
For instance, ‘‘ a movable piece of the com- 

itor’s setting-stick, probably so called 

ause it moves or jumps from one place to 
another.”” What that may be called in Eng- 
lish I do not know, but it is obviously, though 
aterm in typography, not a fiart of a print- 
ing-press. There are apparently two frogs 
in the typographical aquarium, German or 
English, or both. | As to the violin bow, 
Grimm says: ‘‘ On a violin bow the movable 
screw for tightening the horse-hairs is called 
a Frosch.’? One wonders why. Not because 
it jumps hither and thither ; but was it at any 
time sunk in a depression? Grimm also told 
me that ‘‘ the lower ends of barrel-staves are 
called Frésche ‘ frogs.’’’ Why lower” 
ends? Is there any difference between the 
ends of a barrel-stave ? 

It is time that we looked at another part 
of the Oxford Dictionary. There is a syno- 
nym for ‘‘ frog?,’’ viz. frush, said to be obso- 
lete except in dialects, and of uncertain 
origin. The first quotation is from Edward 
Topsell’s ‘The Historie of Foure-footed 
Beastes,’ 1607, p. 324 of the revised edition 
of 1658 : 


The frush is the tenderest part of the hoof 
towards the heel . . and because it is fashioned 
like a forked head, the French men call it 
“VFurchette” which word our farriers . 
perhaps for easiness sake of pronunciation, do 
make it a monosyllable, and pronounce it the 
“frush.” 

“Topsell’s suggestion seems not impos- 
sible,” says the Dictionary. ‘‘ It might be 
plausibly regarded as a substantival use of 
Frush, adjective [‘liable to break; brittle, 
dry, fragile’]; but that word has not been 
found earlier than the present [XIX] cen- 
tury.”’ Nevertheless frushey, in the same 
sense, is quoted in the Dictionary from 1610. 
Joseph Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ quotes the adjective frush from the year 
1776 (Scotland), and shows that its variant 
form frough may be traced back to Middle 
English (XIII century) and to a hypothetical 
Old English form froh. 

This portion of the Oxford Dictionary was 
wblished in January, 1898. Professor 

mest Weekley’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary ’ 
eta in 1921, and marks an advance in 
the treatment of the word “frog.” He 


oints out that frosh is still common in dia- 
ect for ‘‘ frogl,”’ the reptile. As to frog?, in 
the horse’s hoof, also called frush, he says: 

Apparently from frogl, as Greek Barpayos 
also has both meanings; cf. French souris, 
literally mouse, cartilage in horse’s nostril. The 
resemblance to French fourchette, little fork, 
used (in veterinary science) in same sense, is 
curious, but may be accidental; also Italian 
forchetto. These may be ultimately from Old 
High German frosk, frog, whence Old French 
frois. 

He then gives the quotation from Topsell, 
with slight variants, presumably because it 
is taken from the first edition. 

Professor Weekley might have pointed out 
that the Romans also called the frog in the 
horse’s hoof ranula, diminutive of rana, 
‘* frog,’’ from which comes the Spanish name 
for the same thing, ranilla; Portuguese 
ranilha, The Latin word is found in the 
writings of Publius Vegetius Renatus, a veter- 
inary surgeon of Volterra, Vegetius wrote in 
the second half of the fourth century. His 
four books ‘ Of the Veterinary Art ’ were pub- 
lished at Bale in 1528, and frequently trans- 
lated into French, Italian, English, and 
German. It is thus conceivable that his use 
of the term ranula might have had some influ- 
ence on the word adopted in English at least. 

The German name for the frog in the horse’s 
hoof is either Gabel, literally ‘‘ fork,” or 
Strahl, ‘‘ dart, arrow,”? from its likeness to 
an arrow-head. Strictly, I suppose, the 
Gabel is the cleft or space within which the 
Strahl lies. The Dutch call it straal, the 
Danes straale; but the Swedish name is 
kraka, ‘‘ crow’’; and the Icelanders, both in 
ancient and modern times, describe it as the 
hoftunga, ‘‘ hoof-tongue.”’ 

Having called the thing by their ordinary 
word for “‘ frog,’’ batrachos, the Greeks were 
able, in astronomy, to apply the same word 
to the star 8 Centauri, and the newest edition 
of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, not yet quite 
complete, quotes Ptolemy as evidence. ‘‘ The 
Greeks had a name for it’ besides this, 
however, viz., (cheliddn), the ordinary 
word for ‘‘ swallow.’’ They called it 6o 
because it was forked like a swallow’s tail, 
it may be supposed. Does this throw light 
on the Swedish name? And what about 
thrush in English? Thrush is not merely a 
disease of the horse’s frog, as the ordinary 
dictionaries imply; it is also, in West York- 
shire and in West Worcestershire, the frog 
itself (see Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ under thrush; the Dictionary itself uses 
the word in this sense in defining frush?). 
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Swallow, crow, thrush! All from the likeness 
to their tails? Or is it just confusion of two 
sounds not easily distinguishable by the ear, 
initial'f and initial th, thrush taking the 

lace of the older frush, of which we have 
aa already? The Oxford Dictionary gives 
us thrush!, the bird, and thrush? in two 
senses, (a) an infantile disease of the mouth 
and throat, the earliest mention being in 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ (17 June, 1665), and (b) an 
inflammation of the horse’s frog, not men- 
tioned by this name until 1753. The Diction- 
ary assumes an English origin for the word 
thrush2; points out that the only continental 
cognates are for sense (a); postulates a pri- 
mitive, hypothetical Norse form thruskr, and 
quotes Norwegian forms which suggest that 
early confusion took place with Norse froskr, 
‘frog’? (amphibian). ‘‘ Some would connect 
this with the fact that Greek urpayos 
and Latin rana, ranula, ‘frog’ were also 
names of a disease in the mouth of cattle.”’ 
One is left wondering: If the English word 
started as a name for a throat-disease, how 
did the sense get transferred to hoof-disease ? 

For the readers of the British Clayworker 
the question of origin may be summed up in 
the words of Professor H. C. Wyld, in ‘ The 
Universal Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage’ (1932): ‘‘ Etymology at present un- 
settled.”” He puts all meanings of “ frog’’ 
under one heading, allowing that ‘‘ frog”’ in 
the sense of ‘‘ ornamental loop’’ may be of 
Portuguese origin, and pointing out that in 
Old English before the Norman Conquest 
there were two types of the word: (1) frogga, 
whence Middle English frogge and Modern 
English frog, and (2) frosc, frox, etc., which 
yielded Middle English and Modern English 
dialect frosk, frosch, etc., comparable with 
the Modern German frosch. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


PENRODAS OF CYPRUS (clxxviii. 317). 
—In October, 1878, William Stubbs, 
then Regius Professor of Modern History, 
delivered two lectures on the medieval king- 
doms of Cyprus and Armenia, which are 
rinted in his ‘Lectures on Medieval and 
odern History,’ Oxford, 1887. Here are 
two extracts : f 
as Nicosia] the emperor [Isaac Comnenus] 
submitted to [Richard Coeur-de-Lion] on the 
3ist of May, [1191], and surrendered himself. 
his daughter and his treasures. Richard put 
him in silver chains, having promised that he 
would not put him in irons; placed the little 
girl under the charge of the queen [Berengaria], 


and spent or distributed his treasure. (p, 186), 


The same year [1194] the old Emperor Isaac 
died in the custody of the Hospitallers at 
Merkeb. Isaac’s daughter was still wandering 
up and down Christendom; by the agreement 
for Richard’s release she was to have been 
handed over to Duke Leopold of Austria, her 
kinsman, but when Baldwin of Bethune 
brought her to Austria, she found Duke Leopold 
dead; she was accordingly brought back to 
Richard, and subsequently married to a 
Flemish knight, who came to the East in the 
fourth crusade in the retinue of John de 
Neesle, and, in her name, put in a claim for 
Cyprus, whic King Amalric summarily 
rejected. (pp. 195, 196). 

L. R. M. Srracnay. 

Birmingham University. 


“7 EECH ” = LIKE? (clxxviii. 335).—The 

form ‘‘ lyche ’’ given in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is 
a help, and confirms Mr. Hussey’s inter 
retation. It happens that the spelling 
eech has escaped record in the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
but of lyche (which was the form in Chaucer 
and Maundeville: see the quotations under 
like adj. A.i.b.) it is said there that it is 
found in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and also as an archaism in the six- 
teenth, and leeke is given as a_ sixteenth- 
century spelling. Philemon Holland (1552- 
1637), archaising in his Plutarch’s ‘ Moralia’ 
(1603), used the obsolete ch with an 


up-to-date ee. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 


(HE VULGATE NEW TESTAMENT: 
GAL. v. 22 (clxxviii. 246).—The Vulgate 
in use in the Roman Catholic Church is that 
of Clement VIII of 1592, a successor of the 
Sixtine of 1590, promoted by Sixtus VI, in 
accordance with a suggestion of the Council 
of Trent. There were a number of texts in 
use at the time. There are now critical edi- 
tions: Wordsworth and White in England 
is easily obtainable. It is said that Cassio 
dorus is a witness that by the middle of the 
sixth century Jerome’s text had been cor 
rupted. Wordsworth and White in this pas- 
sage agree with the Greek ; caritas, gaudium, 
pax, longanimitas, bonitas, benignitas, fides, 
modestia, continentia. The Clementine Ver 
sion adds patientia after pax; changes the 
order to benignitas, bonitas, longanimitas; 
adds mansuetudo before fides, and castitas at 
the end. This is (déyveia) found in Codex 
Claromont: and some later Greek-Latin 
MSS., and in the Gothic Version, which is, 
however, supposed to have been influen 
(perhaps in a revision), by the Latin. | 
Irenaeus gives the passage, Charitas, 
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gaudium, pax, patientia, bonitas, benignitas, 
ides, lenitas, continentia, castitas. Pro- 
bably other Latin Fathers have similar word- 
ing, but my books do not provide references. 

It would appear that patientia and lon- 
ganimitas are synonyms for  paxpoOvpia, 
and mansuetudo, modestia, and lenitas for 
mpastns. in different copies, they 
ot conflated in the Clementine. Light- 
oot notices that the ‘‘ fruits’ may 
divided into categories of three: (a) Christian 
habits of mind; (b) special to intercourse 
with neighbours; (c) principles of Christian 
conduct. This may be so; but it appears to 
me that such a symmetrical arrangement 
might have influenced a scribe to omit. 

The catalogue of contrasted vices numbers 
seventeen in the Vulgate and Authorised Ver- 
sion. In Greek sixteen or fifteen, as some 
editors omit gdvo. Impudicitia is omitted 
in critical texts; and is, no doubt, only a 
doublet of immunditia, for dxabapoia. 


R. H. ARMITAGE. 


INDOW IN PRESTON GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, LANCS. (clxxviii, 315, 
357).—This window, from its photograph, 
seems to me to contain the arms of King 
Edward VI.: the Tudor badges of the Rose 
and Portcullis prove that it was painted in 
Tudor times, and besides, the dragon, as a 
supporter, was never used after Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, the unicorn being substituted for 
it, in the reign of James I. I think it pro- 
bable that the window was in the original 
building of the Grammar School founded in 
1550, for this, I believe (for I have not now 
the book to refer to) is the date given for 
the foundation of the school in H. Fishwick’s 
‘History of the Parish of Preston ’ (1900). 
This is 116 years earlier than the date given 

by your correspondent. 

Ernest A. Kent. 


[244K WALTON’S ‘HONEST NAT, AND 

R. ROE”: NATHANIEL STRINGER 
(clxxviii. 276). — In his interesting note 
under this heading, Mr. Coon observes that 
“* Nat.’ must have stood for Nathaniel, but 
no one else of that name enters Walton’s life 
except Nathaniel Stringer, for whom Walton 
wrote a preface in 1676.” Presumably the 
reference is to Nathaniel Stringer, whose 
‘Rich Redivivus, or Mr. Jeremjah Rich’s 
Short-Hand Improved,’ appears to have been 
first published in 1677, when it was announced 
in the ‘ Term Catalogue ’ (Easter). Stringer’s 
book contains some lines “‘ To his Freind the 


Auther of this His Ingenious Worke” to 
which the initials ‘‘ I.W.’’ are appended and 
which were attributed to Walton in a recent 
bookseller’s catalogue. I should be glad to 
know what is the evidence for this attribution. 


W. J. Cartton. 
Geneva. 


ILLIAM NEWTON, PAINTER 

(clxxviii, 337).—W. Newton, of 42, Suf- 

folk Street, Charing Cross, exhibited ‘‘ Fruit 

Pieces’? at the Royal Academy in 1783 and 

1784 (five exhibits in all). He did not show 

any portraits. Perhaps he was more skilful 
in depicting still-life. 

F. 


LAUGHTON COAT-OF-ARMS (clxxviii. 
335).—Bedford’s ‘ Blazon of Episcopacy,’ 
1897, says that the arms on the seal used 
by this prelate were, Party per chevron 
embattled ermine and sable, in chief two 
fleur-de-lys azure, in base a castle or. 


F. W. Morton Patmer. 


IGRATION OF BIRDS TO THE MOON 
(clxxviii. 335).—Your enquirer will, I 
think, find much to interest him on this ques- 
tion in a paper—entitled ‘ An early Work on 
Bird-migration ’—which I contributed to 
British Birds Magazine: Vol. xxi., pp. 
220-226; and Vol.:xxii., pp. 195-6. 


GrapsTone. 


LF4 EN FIGURES FOR GARDENS 

(clxxviii. 154, 212, 268, 302).—Two of the 
three queries by ‘‘ N.”’ will be found answered 
in the luxurious monograph on ‘ Garden 
ornament,’ by Jekyll and Hussey, 1918, folio, 
pp. 115-154. In the chapter headed ‘‘ Urns, 
vases and sculptured ornaments,” may be 
seen large photographs of notable leaden 
figures, with details of their creators and 
history. 

Formerly there stood on the lawn at the 
historic mansion of Clopton, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, two large and striking leaden figures 
(one of Cupid). These were sold, at the post- 
war auction there, some years since. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


REEVE FAMILY (clxxviii. 300).—Among 
the Sloane MSS. at the British Museum 
(1326 ff., 23b, 24b, 31b, 103b) are copies of 
letters from Richard Reeve, glass eae to 
Dr. Henry Power, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge and Halifax, dated 1660-62. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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The Tragedies of Herod and Mariamne. By 
Maurice J. Valency. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press: Oxford University Press. £1). 


THE chronological list of plays on the 

tragedy of Mariamne rune to thirty-six 
items, besides an anonymous eighteenth- 
century fragment in manuscript. The earliest 
(a manuscript dated 1552) is the ‘ Tragedia 
der Wiitrich Kénig Herodes’ of Hans Sachs ; 
the latest Clemence Dane’s ‘Herod and 
Mariamne.’ Many of the authors are illus- 
trious: Massinger; Calderén; Tristan 
l’Hermite; Voltaire, for example; yet neither 
the illustrious nor the obscure among them 
have ever made this story into a great play. 
On the whole, Mr. Valency appears most fully 
to approve the ‘ Herodes und Mariamne’ of 
Friedrich Hebbel, a mid-nineteenth-century 
piece of work, 

‘The great majority of the plays in the list 
are carefully analysed and discussed in groups 
according to type: those directly derived from 
the Mystery plays; those which belong to the 
Senecan drama of the Renaissance; the clas- 
sical tragedies; comedias, and a group— 
largely English, and principally of the seven- 
teenth century—which is called ‘“‘ tragedies 
of blood.’’ The writer is able to justify his 
claim that the treatment of this story by 
writers of different countries and centuries, 
in accordance with popular taste and prevail- 
ing ideas about drama, makes a good study 
in development. At the same time, it is, as 
here presented, one to try the reader’s 
Scape for the tediousness of the great 

ulk of the matter is not relieved by anything 
in the way of style in the writing of the book. 
The second- or third-rate quality of so many 
of the plays handled seems to have proved 
infectious or in some way disheartening. Pro- 
bably a certain amount of cutting would have 
improved the book. 

Mr. Valency rightly sees that the secret of 
a great play on Herod and Mariamne lies 
somewhere in a penetrating conception both of 
each character and of their mutual relations 
and reactions as characters; with which, too, 
must go such a regard for the historical basis 
as would remove the play from domestic 
drama. ‘‘ That the future genius who will 
at last succeed in molding the story into a 


reat work of art will be aware of [psycho 
ogical being the principal 
thing] we may safely prophesy.’”’ We are 
doubtful whether a future genius—with a 
good many stories to choose from—will choose 
or choose very hopefully, Herod an 
Mariamne. The associations that have gath- 
ered round Herod are at once too strong and 
numerous, too sinister and too bizarre, to 
make it possible, we think, for him to be 
taken seriously as having claim to that kind 
and degree of sympathy required for the pro 
tagonist in a great tragedy. A novel—after 
the pattern of some recent German attempts 
in the way of historical novels—would pro 
bably succeed better. 

Mr. Valency’s wide reading and his 
scholarly use of it will strike the student plea- 
santly ; and a word must be said, too, of the 
value of the book as giving some account of 
writers who do not find much place in ordin- 
ary histories of literature. 


Osrruary: WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 


We have to record with | gine regret the 
death of yet another old and much esteemed 
correspondent, Dr. William Bradbrooke, of 
Sutton Courtenay. He died at the age of 
eighty-one, having spent forty-seven years as 
a doctor—for-the most part a country doctor— 
and ten years in retirement. Alongside of 
his practice he was the most indefatigable re 
searcher into all matters architectural, archae 
ological, heraldic and the.like, and with that 
an equally indefatigable as well as accurate 
recorder of his finds, and a copier too of 
registers and epitaphs. We learn that there 
is a monograph entitled ‘ A History in Epr 
taphs’ yet unpublished. His published 
work consists principally of numerous papers 
in magazines and records. Almost more 
signally than by writing he must have contri- 
buted to a rousing of interest in archaeology 
by his own energetic pursuit of it, bicycling 
about the country, conversing with people, 
measuring, rubbing brasses, and inspecting 
anything old. He was a member of several 
county archaeological societies, and, in pam 
ticular, was in 1911 one of the five founders 
of the Society of Genealogists, on whose exe 
cutive committee he served for twenty years. 
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